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The Transition in Virginia from Colony to Commonwealth. By 
Charles Ramsdell Lingley, Ph.D. [Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law. Vol. XXXVI, No. 2.] New 
York: Columbia University (Longmans, Green & Co., 
agents), 1910. Pp. 218. $1.50. 

Mr. Lingley has consulted all available sources and has shown 
good judgment and historical insight. He is not bound fast by any 
theory of the Revolution in Virginia; but the bulk of his evidence 
supports the older view that the movement was popular and was 
supported by an almost solid public opinion. This is opposed to 
the results of the work of Van Tyne and others in the same field. 
This question is not, however, so important in the study of the 
transition in Virginia, as the other, sometimes raised, Why did 
the aristocratic families of Virginia lend any countenance to a 
movement which must have foreboded ruin to them? Why did 
George Mason or the Lees support Patrick Henry in his "mad 
course"? But Mr. Lingley's thesis does not throw any light upon 
this subject. 

Another point on which new light is much desired is the character 
of the party which supported Henry and Jefferson and what were 
the reasons for their support. There must have been sharply de- 
fined party alignments in Virginia in 1776. We do not get much 
assistance in this book on this subject though there was some 
chance for such an investigation in the chapters which treat of the 
constitution of 1776 and the revision of the laws. 

Wm. E. Dodd 

The University of Chicago 



The Future of Trade-Unionism and Capitalism in a Democracy. 
By Charles W. Eliot, LL.D. New York: Putnam, 1910. 
Pp. 128. $1.00. 

This is the publication of two lectures delivered by ex-President 
Eliot, on the Larwell foundation at Kenyon College. They are 
characterized by courage and constructive vision, and by some 
might be thought visionary because of their readiness to overlap 
existing conditions in pursuit of a better goal. They contain 
wise and sane suggestions of changes that ought to be brought 
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about, from which even those may profit who dissent from some 
of the main contentions. 

The central idea is that monopoly is abhorrent to democracy, 
and that both labor unions and employers' unions are at present 
striving for monopoly. Both parties have created combinations too 
strong to be dealt with successfully by any power but that of 
government, and "what democracy asks of its government is that 
it regulate inevitable monopolies and prevent any others. Gov- 
ernment should allow great corporate combinations only on con- 
dition that they submit to publicity, and publicity would be alike 
advantageous to both capitalists and unionists and also to the 
public, removing most of the grounds of misunderstanding and 
conflict, and providing the condition for regularity and stability in 
both employment and profits. 

The monopolistic practices of trade-unions in limiting appren- 
tices, opposing trade education, limiting output, and reducing labor- 
ers to a non-competing dead level in their work and their wages 
are short-sighted as well as wrong, as are also the boycott, and the 
sympathetic strike. 

It is the duty of the unions to allow it, and of the employers to 
see to it, that experience, fidelity, and efficiency secure for the 
individual laborer progressively increasing wages and respect from 
his fellow-men. It would be to the advantage of the employer 
to take the representatives of the laborers into council in the 
formulation of shop rules, and both profit and humanity demand 
that the rules should be such as to secure excellent sanitation, the 
greatest feasible protection to life and limb, and full provision 
for hearing complaints and grievances. It is the duty of the cap- 
tains of industry and organizers of economic opportunity to pro- 
vide that the ordinary wage-earner be better off at forty than at 
twenty-one, and have the opportunity gradually to provide for old 
age or disaster. Toward this provision contributions from the 
profit-taker are properly due. There should be neither charity nor 
patronage on the one side nor hostility on the other, but a spirit 
of frankness and co-operation on either side is the essential con- 
dition of the highest advantage of employers, of laborers, and of 
the public. 

E. C. Hayes 

University of Illinois 



